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THE BELATION OF THE MOEAL IDEAL TO 
EEALITY. 

FELIX ADLBE. 

THE moral ideal as defined in a previous paper 1 is 
characterized by parity of the elements of plurality 
and unity. 2 

By what steps is this ideal reached? By extending in 
thought the factors of manifoldness and unity to infinity, 
the manifoldness presenting the totality of possible de- 
viations from identity, the unity between the diverse 
modes of existence being complete, or organic. Since 
'moral ideal' and 'rational ideal' are used synonymously, 
the question with which this paper is concerned may at 
pleasure be stated as that of the relation to reality of 
the rational ideal. But before meeting the challenge of 

1 International Journal op Ethics, July, 1930. 

2 It may be asked, How, then, are we to explain the predilection mani- 
fested for unity versus plurality, in past thinking, — in antiquity, in the 
Middle Ages, in the monistic systems of the present day? Imagine a seriea 
of concentric circles, each wider circle covering a considerably larger area 
than the interior ones. The smallest circle represents a manifold, success- 
fully unified. It is, of course, preposterous to speak of a unity, except as 
the unity of something, — i. e., of a manifold. In contemplating this small- 
est circle, the mind is at rest. 

To pass beyond this into the field of unintegrated differentiae is irksome. 
Detached phenomena, between which no connecting tie has been found, are 
a chaos. The mind strays to and fro among them like a ship adrift. The 
notion of plurality, therefore, comes to be associated with mental disquiet, 
the notion of unity with security. This, of course, holds good only until 
the wider manifold has again been successfully integrated. Then within 
Vol. XXII.— No. 1 1 
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this fundamental inquiry, it will be helpful to trim the 
fringes of the phrase just used. The reader is asked to 
bear in mind that the salient characteristic feature which 
marks the construction presented, — the equal rank of 
plurality and unity, — penetrates as a distributive prin- 
ciple into the inner nature of the rational ideal and makes 
the difference between the ideal as proposed, and other 
conceptions, such as the absolute of Hegel, the individ- 
ualistic 'Ideal der Vernunft' of Kant, (a 'critical' sur- 
vival of the ens perfectissimum of the Scholastics), the 
monas monadwm of Leibniz, etc. It should also be noted 
that by the parity of the two factors, the rational ideal 
is relieved of the strain put upon it when drafted in 
ontological speculations to account for the origins of 
things. With the problem of origins the rational ideal 
has simply nothing to do. An individualistic God, in 
whom, in one-sided fashion, the principle of unity is con- 
ceived to be alive, may possibly be regarded as somehow 
the author of multiplicity, the creator, or the source of 
emanation out of which the rich and varied world has 
emerged. But an inclusive totality, embracing in idea 
all that is and possibly can be, cannot be treated as the 
starting-point of a process of becoming, nor as a stock 
from which other being buds. The rational ideal, as 

the new circle there is again found mental ease; but the plurality that re- 
mains beyond, unvanquished, is once more a source of trouble and unrest. 
The psychology of the predilection for unity does not seem difficult to 
understand. In the rational ideal, however, which is based on the concep- 
tion of the perfect interpenetration of the two factors, the reason for this 
one-sided preference would disappear. 

Again, if the very notion of unity implies a manifold of which it is the 
unity, how did it happen that unity has been embodied, as it were, in a 
single separated entity? The reason for this is probably political. The 
monarch is the visible incarnation of the state. The laws, though in fact 
depending for their observance on the consent of the people, are regarded 
as his edicts. The maintenance of public order and safety depends on his 
will. The influence of the monarchial example on philosophy and religion 
is evident in Aristotle's discussion of the ideal state and in the Hebrew 
conception of the Deity as both ideal Patriarch and King. These influ- 
ences combined have left their impress on the thought of Western humanity 
down to our own age. 
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here set forth, arises in the ethical field. It is postulated 
in response to ethical demands. The object in view is 
primarily to satisfy ethical needs. It cannot, indeed, on 
that account, I am well aware, be violently dissociated 
from the work and operation of the reason in other 
fields; there must be a connection between the ethical 
and the scientific ideals ; but all inquiries into the nature 
of this connection should be deferred until the validity 
of the rational ideal within the ethical, province, where 
it finds its first and chief employment, shall have been 
established. As students of ethics, we are to remain on 
our own ground. Attention is to be resolutely fixed on 
ethical phenomena and their ultimate implications. "We 
are not to begin by borrowing biological or any other 
principles such as may have been found useful in other 
fields. "We are to penetrate, if we may, to the first 
principles of our own subject, and only thereafter con- 
sider what the connection may be between these and the 
first principles that obtain elsewhere. 

So much, then, as to the demarcation of the concep- 
tion here submitted. Let us now turn to the internal 
structure of the rational ideal itself, the meaning that 
belongs to it within its own borders. 

The inner constitution of the rational ideal is to be 
described as organic. The rational ideal is that of per- 
fect organization. But here we come upon a term which 
stands in need of studious care in definition, — all the 
more because there is hardly a word in the language that 
is used more loosely or with greater license of vagueness. 
The ethical theory to be presently outlined is based upon 
a certain view of the organic relation and of the precise 
signification to be attached to the term 'organism.' An 
organism is commonly defined as a system the members 
of which are reciprocally dependent. X is an organism 
of which A, B, C, D, and E are parts, or members. The 
relation between them is organic because A is necessary 
to B, C, D, E, etc. ; as they in turn are necessary to it. 
The organic relation is one of mutual indispensableness. 
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Or, as it is sometimes put, A 'sustains' each and all of 
the others; and they in turn 'sustain' it. Those who use 
such expressions seem to he satisfied that they have said 
something that is intelligible to other minds, as well as 
satisfactory to their own. Striking metaphors are also 
sometimes used to express the organic relation, carrying 
with them a profound emotional appeal, — such as the 
phrase that one is to live 'for and in others'; or that we 
are to regard ourselves as 'members of one another.' 
Underneath these metaphors and the colder phrases 
quoted, there lies the naked logical idea of reciprocal 
dependence. 

But what does 'reciprocal dependence' mean? The 
only kind of dependence with which we have acquaint- 
ance, and of which science and everyday experience af- 
ford examples, is the dependence of effect on cause, of 
consequent on invariable antecedent. And in order to 
take hold of the abstruse and subtle notion of reciprocal 
dependence, we are at first tempted to construe it as 
equivalent to reciprocal causality. Kant has attempted 
something of this kind when he bids us take our stand 
first at A and, looking forward toward B, regard the 
latter as the effect of A; and then to change our station 
to B and, reversing the process, look back on A as the 
effect of B. But this device (Kant himself does not pro- 
pose it as a real solution) is of little avail. The sort of 
dependence implied in causality as we understand it, and 
the notion implied in reciprocity of dependence, are 
clearly repugnant to one another. Cause is invariable 
antecedent. To say that A is both the cause and effect of 
B were tantamount to saying that A is both the ante- 
cedent and the consequent of B ; that that which precedes 
at the same time succeeds, — a contradiction in terms. The 
category of causality, therefore, cannot be used to ex- 
plicate what is implied in the idea of reciprocal depend- 
ence. (In the physical sciences, a relation of successive 
action and reaction is postulated. But this is not the 
organic relation at all. A influences B, and B in turn 
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reacts on A. The shuttle of change moves swiftly to and 
fro. In the physical sciences, the tendency is to dispense 
with the organic idea altogether and to interpret organic 
change in terms of physical and chemical sequence.) 

And yet the strict organic idea exists in the mind. It 
is employed in common parlance quite as freely as the 
notions of space and time and cause and effect. Is it a 
delusion? Or is there a field in which it finds its appro- 
priate application (aside from its possible ulterior sig- 
nificance in science) ? And where in the mind is its locus'! 
What is the metaphysical lair to which it may he traced? 
Did it enter into common thinking and common speech 
like a bolt out of the blue ; or has it perchance its origin 
in some idea derived from the rational nature itself? My 
answer to this question embodies a theoretical contribu- 
tion which this paper is designed to make the epistemo- 
logical foundation of ethical science. The answer is that 
the organic idea is primarily a spiritual idea; that it 
originates in the rational ideal itself. Assume for a mo- 
ment that this ideal were realized; that a perfect uni- 
verse were actually given, — that is, a universe which 
would be constituted by the complete integration of its 
infinite differentiae. Then we should agree that in such 
a universe, each distinctively modified member would be 
necessary to all the others, as they to it. Each would be 
dependent on all the others, as they on it, — namely, with 
a view to the completing of the totality. Reciprocal de- 
pendence is a telic idea. There is only one organism, 
the infinite organism, the perfect universe. Only in such 
a universe, for the sake of constituting its completeness, 
is the notion of reciprocal dependence credible. It is 
illegitimate to speak of any one thing or any group of 
things as an organism. In the strict view, one can speak 
of a thing or of a group of things only as a member or 
members of the infinite organism. The notions of organ- 
ism and infiniteness go together inseparably. When we 
apply the word 'organism' to a thing, we envelop it 
ideally with the whole sphere of the infinite spiritual 
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universe, we think of it as included in that sphere, we 
regard it as one of the rays into which a white light is 
broken, — a light composed, not of seven, but of an in- 
finite number of diverse colors. 

From what has been said, it will be evident that the 
relation of the rational ideal to reality, which we are dis- 
cussing, must be a relation to the kind of reality that 
obtains in the ethical field, and in order to exhibit this 
relation it will next be necessary to draw out some of the 
practical ethical conclusions which may be deduced from 
this conception. 

In the first place, then, the rational ideal validates the 
notion of the worth to be ascribed to every man. When 
we ascribe worth to a man, we regard him as one of the 
constituent members of the infinite organism, as being 
induplicable, indispensable in his place, not to be spared, 
necessary to complete the perfection of the ideal uni- 
verse, as the rest of the spiritual world is necessary to 
his being. We surround his head with this aureole. We 
regard him as the possessor of a nature not exhausted 
in its space and time aspects, harboring within itself a 
non-temporal nature. 

The notion of worth is to be sharply distinguished 
from that of value. It is customary to speak of ethics 
as a 'science of values.' It should be called the 'science 
of worth, ' — that is, the science which concerns itself with 
the fact that human beings possess worth, with the impli- 
cations contained in that fact and the consequences to 
be drawn from it. It is an empirical truth that every 
human being has needs for the satisfaction of which the 
faculty or power resides, not in himself, but in some 
other or others. And upon this is commonly built up 
the notion of human society as an organism, in the in- 
exact use of the word above referred to, and of ethics 
as a system of mutual dependence for the satisfaction 
of needs. An ethics of this kind might conceivably be 
developed into a science of values, but it would leave out 
of account the essential feature of worth. Value is a 
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strictly relative term. Value applied to human beings, 
is the property which one human being has of satisfying 
the needs of another. Worth is the intrinsic precious- 
ness, or worthwhileness, which a human being possesses 
on his own account. It is an absolute, not merely a rela- 
tive quality. It is both absolute and relative, i. e., social, 
as we shall see later on. Aristotle signalized this truly 
characteristic ethical trait, and in our ethical construc- 
tions we may not lose sight of it. 

"Worth is ascribed to all human beings whatsoever, quite 
irrespective of their value : to the Hottentot ; to the low- 
est type of negro ; to criminals and degenerates ; as well 
as to supermen if such there be. Yet millions of human 
beings have lived and perished without making any con- 
tribution, so far as we can see, to the cause of civiliza- 
tion : the hordes of Central Asia, for instance, the name- 
less tribes of Africa, and of the Southern Seas. And in 
the centers of European and American civilizations, no 
less countless multitudes exist who go and come with- 
out leaving behind them an appreciable trace of their 
existence. Hewers of wood and drawers of water they 
may be, and, in so far, useful: but not indispensable. 
For their places could readily be filled by other human 
'spawn' which the prolific proletariat is able to furnish. 
On grounds of value, I fail to see how, with respect to 
such as these, the doctrine of the sacred rights of every 
human being, the basis of our ethics and especially of 
our democracy, can be maintained. But worth we do 
and should ascribe to every man. Worth is something 
potential in the man. Whether there be any actual 
gleams of value or not, we assume that there is some 
unique distinctive excellence latent in every man; we 
affirm that there is. How can we assume, or affirm, what 
we do not know? What entitles us to require of our- 
selves and others always to act on the basis of such ex- 
pectation ; always to presuppose in the man the existence 
of something of which we have no adequate tangible evi- 
dence; to approach even the lowest of our race, — the 
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anti-social members of society, who seem mere drags on 
the wheels of progress, — with this invincible expectation 
in mind, this confident assumption that the effort to 
awaken a dormant better nature, if only persistent 
enough, will be crowned with success? It is the idea of 
worth, and this alone, that justifies us. As rational be- 
ings, we cannot but acknowledge in conduct the sover- 
eignty of the ideal that springs from our rational nature. 
We ascribe worth to others in virtue of the rational ideal 
within which, as rational beings, we include them. For 
one thing, we claim worth for ourselves, and we cannot 
claim it for ourselves without according it to our fellows. 
For worth, while it is an absolute quality, is also social. 
The organic relation as it has been explained guarantees 
that this is so. (And if it be asked, Why should we hold 
sacred the life of man and not also of the inferior ani- 
mals; in other words, where are we to draw the line in 
applying the rational ideal? I answer, that the circle is 
to be drawn so as to comprise all those who show, or are 
capable of showing, resentment against an injury done 
to them, not as a harm, but as a wrong. For this kind 
of resentment, which we meet with even among primitive 
peoples, is a sign of the operation in them, — however 
unconsciously, — of the idea that they are the possessors 
of a nature deserving of respect on its own account, of a 
nature that possesses worth. We are to ascribe worth to 
all those who are capable of reacting to the idea of worth.) 
Let us now consider the chief ethical rule to be derived 
from the organic ideal. This rule may be formulated in 
a more popular fashion as follows: So act as to elicit 
the best in others, and thereby you will elicit the best 
that is in yourself. As a practical illustration, may be 
mentioned the dealings of the parent with the child. The 
parent is the superior whose office it is, in virtue of his 
intellectual and moral superiority, to educate the child, 
to raise the child to his own level; or rather, so to act 
upon it, by his more developed nature, as to put the child 
into possession of an independent self, distinguished 
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fronr his own. But no parent, to begin with, really is 
a true superior in this sense. In a measure, he attains 
to this superiority in the very effort to prompt his child's 
development. In the attempt to win out of it the best 
that is in it, namely, that which is most individual in it, 
or personal in it, he is compelled to become more and 
more of a personality himself. 

A stricter formulation of the rule is: So act as to de- 
velop the unique, distinctive self of another, and thereby 
develop thine own unique and distinctive self. 

A still more precise formulation, finally, is this: So 
act as to evoke in the other the efficient idea of himself 
as a member of the infinite organism (a unique and dis- 
tinctive being in this sense, organically related to all 
other beings), and thereby corroborate in thyself the 
same efficient idea with respect to thyself. For the aim 
of all development is not the development as such, — that 
is, the finite, petty fruits of it which we are capable 
of achieving, — but the lifting into prominence of the 
idea of ourselves as members of the ideal universe of 
spirit. 

Next as to the manner in which the ethical rule is de- 
duced from the organic ideal of unity in infinite differen- 
tiation. The kind of differences which here we have in 
view are toto coelo unlike those encountered in the domain 
of physical experience. The moment we say 'totality,' 
or 'perfection,' we find ourselves forthwith taken out of 
the time and space world. The space and time manifold 
is incapable of being totalized. It cannot be caught in 
the mental net. It reels itself off endlessly, back and 
forth. It is prolongable ad indefinitum, without ever 
touching infinity. 

But on leaving space and time behind and passing in 
thought into the world of pure ideas, what meaning can 
we any longer attach to the term 'difference'! When we 
speak of any physical thing as differentiated from an- 
other thing, we mean that the two things differ quanti- 
tatively, not substantively. The tendency in all the exact 
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sciences is to reduce seemingly qualitative to quanti- 
tative differences. 

"What, then, are 'qualities' in a noumenal world, color, 
sound, feeling, etc., being excluded. "What does quality 
mean, and what does difference mean in a world of pure 
ideas, in an infinite universe! The only meaning we can 
attach in this highest abstraction to difference, or other- 
ness, is that it shall be just otherness, absolute, intrinsic, 
substantive. And the only bond there can be between 
things apart which yet are to be conceived as united is 
that the very respect in which each one is distinctive 
shall be the condition on which depends the distinctive- 
ness of all the others. And this turns out to be the very 
sense of reciprocal dependence, and from this relation 
is derived the ethical rule. The ethical rule is nothing 
but the application to the actual distinctions existing 
between human beings, — as of age, sex, mental endow- 
ment, and so forth, — of a directive derived from a pat- 
tern laid up in the world of ideas. 

Ethical systems are to be judged by their fruits. A 
formula, when stated in its nakedness, may appear for- 
biddingly abstract, and yet when translated into rules 
of conduct it may become a very wellspring of power, — 
just as the prescription of a physician when read may 
seem a mere abracadabra of empty symbols, while the 
ingredients when compounded may restore a life. 

Let us attend therefore to some additional practical 
aspects of the rule proposed. It settles the conflict of 
egoism and altruism, by transcending both. It lays 
down that the ends of others and the ends of self shall 
be pursued jointly, the one never sundered from the 
other. (This is possible only when the end in each case 
is the infinite end. In regard to all finite objects there 
is ever an inconcinnity between the ends of others and of 
self: the one or the other must give way.) 

It gives point and theoretical foundation to the com- 
mon injunction that we are to live in the life of others, 
that we are to regard others as part of our very selves ; 
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an injunction which at present has merely the force of 
well-meant advice, but is unconnected with any basic 
principle. From the standpoint of the ethical ideal, in- 
deed, a certain precedence in conscious endeavor is given 
to the altruistic side: the end of others must primarily 
be the objective held in view. This is the case because 
all activity is outward-going, and because we are voli- 
tional beings through and through. Even our most soli- 
tary thoughts have a positive bearing on the well-being 
of others. And yet egoism and altruism are reconciled 
inasmuch as the growth of self is the inevitable incident 
(and is known by us as such) of our efforts to promote 
the growth of others. And this being remembered, the 
whole sphere of moral relations now reveals itself as a 
scene in which the attempt to live in and through the 
life of others, through our radiation on the life of others, 
becomes the single all-inclusive aim, the various duties 
being descriptions of the method by which the influence 
is to be exercised, modified according to the requirements 
of the different relations in which we are placed and 
the specific idiosyncracies of the persons who enter into 
this relation with us. 

Thus, a distinctive ethical theory of marriage emerges 
from what has been said ; also a theory of social reform ; 
also a distinctive conception of the state. 

I. From the standpoint of ethical teleology, marriage is 
an institution designed to perpetuate and at the same 
time to enhance rational life on earth. The relation is 
a triangular one, — that between two persons of opposite 
sexes, and between these conjointly and their offspring. 
The object of marriage is, first, to bring to bear the pe- 
culiar influence of sex upon the development of the unique 
personality of each; and secondly, to let the process of 
growth, as it takes place in the two personalities, provoke 
the successive stages of the growth of distinctive per- 
sonality in the offspring. 

Ethical science, as viewed from the standpoint of the 
organic Ideal, is a science of reactions. The means used 
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to produce the reactions are different in the family, in 
the vocation, and in the state. The various duties are 
formulated by considering the specific sort of reaction, 
and also by taking into account the particular nature of 
the persons in question. 

II. The ethical theory of social reform, especially with 
respect to the labor problem. The principal empirical 
difference in human beings, aside from that of sex, is 
mental bent or aptitude. The calling or vocation is, or 
should be, that channel through which the mental apti- 
tude discloses and at the same time realizes itself. There 
ought to be a calling corresponding to each aptitude. The 
springing-up of new businesses and trades and profes- 
sions which is witnessed at the present day is a sign of 
progress in this direction. The different callings, — agri- 
cultural, mechanical, commercial, professional,— are to be 
regarded ethically as so many organs of the social body, 
each performing a certain function. The strictly social 
view of the functionaries as a group should be taken 
first, before we come to speak of the individuals belong- 
ing to the group. The object of social reform is the in- 
creasing perfection of the services, the more and more 
adequate functioning of the organs. None of the voca- 
tional groups, not even those esteemed the highest, are 
as yet satisfactorily performing the service they are 
expected to render, — neither physicians, lawyers, artists, 
nor merchants, farmers, nor, in truth, any. Inefficiency 
is the common blight of all. The object of social reform, 
then, is the perfection of the services. But it is on the 
method of social reform that the ethical view I am here 
submitting lays its stress. The perfection of each call- 
ing is to be achieved by means of its reaction upon other 
related callings. Not by following one's own specialty 
with grim exclusiveness, nor merely by drawing on other 
specialties, parasitically, to feed one's own strength: 
but, teleologically, by keeping in view as the end the 
stimulating effect upon other specialties, is the particular 
calling to be perfected. The thing we are doing is never 
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worth while on its own account. All wiser Wissen ist 
StiickwerJc, und all unser Konnen ist eitel. To till the 
soil and produce food, or to cure the sick, may seem 
worth while. These seem to be tangible achievements. 
But from the standpoint of final appraisement, when we 
stop to consider the sort of life that is led by those whose 
hunger has been appeased or whose bodily infirmities 
have been healed, the intellectual incompetency that re- 
mains, the moral infirmities that persist, we may well 
doubt whether any effort we can make, measured by any 
results outside of the effort itself, is worth while. Noth- 
ing, indeed, is worth while except the effort, the activity. 
Now, the inter-connection between the different call- 
ings, their effect in reciprocal stimulation upon each 
other, is, of course, well known, but this aspect of the 
vocations is usually left to take care of itself. It is not 
held up as the object for the sake of which the calling 
should be exercised. But this is precisely what should 
be done from the standpoint of the organic ideal. This 
is precisely the change in men's attitude which the ethical 
theory here advanced should bring about. The flourish- 
ing of the fine arts has advanced the handicrafts; and 
conversely, the crafts supply the soil in which the fine 
arts must get their footing. The progress of the manu- 
facturing and mining industries and of agriculture has 
been enormously furthered by the discoveries of science, 
and, conversely, the physical sciences have been prodded 
on and the knowledge they have accumulated sifted and 
controlled by attempted application in the field of the 
practical utilities. The contention here put forth is that 
what has hitherto been incidental should be treated as 
the essential aim. I do not, indeed, intend to imply 
that those who follow any one calling should intrude 
with half-knowledge into the callings of others, and pre- 
scribe for them the line of effort they are to follow. We 
have enough to do, each of us, and more than enough, 
to become in some slight degree, masters in our own 
field. But I do mean that the sign of achievement in our 
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own field, i. e., the proof that we are actually perfecting 
the function assigned us, is the provocative effect upon 
the exercise of function by others in other lines. For 
the only test of right activity is that it elicits new activ- 
ity. The only norm of right functioning is that it calls 
out the enhanced exercise of related function ; life sparkles 
at the point of fertile contact between mind and mind. 

The object of social reform, then, — to take the indus- 
trial group as an illustration, — is to bring about a state 
of society such that the members of this group will re- 
gard themselves as the executives of science and art, 
promoting the progress of science and art by the appli- 
cations they attempt to make of their results, and to 
bring about such conditions in respect to hours of labor, 
share of the product, and democratic internal organiza- 
tion of the group as will best conduce to this result; and 
finally, to provide that each individual member of the 
group shall be trained by education and encouraged by 
the expectant attitude of his fellows to contribute his 
distinctive individual share to the general result. 

Sex is one of the agents supplied by nature to be em- 
ployed in the process of ethical reaction. The mental 
aptitude underlying the mechanical, artistic, scientific, 
and other occupations, is another agent. The calling or 
vocation is to be regarded as one of the great opportuni- 
ties for the working out of the distinctive personality 
of the man. The business of the world is ideally to be 
remodeled from the point of view of this conception. 
This is social reform. That there is a far cry from the 
present situation to any such re-formation, need not dis- 
courage us. We are looking for a clue, a principle, to 
point the right direction. 

III. The conception of the state. The object for which 
the state exists is to facilitate by collective measures 
the mutual reactions of the vocational groups. The voca- 
tional group is the political unit. And it is furthermore 
the aim of the State, in and through such reactions, to 
bring about the fullest expression of the national genius 
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or character, or of what may be called the personality, in 
every department of activity. 

IV. The conception of international relations. Hu- 
manity as the largest earthly organism is related to the 
state, as the state is to the vocational group. The aim 
of humanity is to secure the reciprocal interaction of 
the national personalities, types, or civilizations, repre- 
sented respectively by the different nations, to the end 
that each type may clarify and more completely affirm 
itself; — that is, may develop the utmost excellences of 
which it is capable by fostering and assimilating the 
discrepant excellences of the other types. There will 
never be lasting peace among the nations until they un- 
derstand that, in a precise sense, they are nationally 
members of one another. 

V. The conception of the church. The church is that 
institution whose office it is to incorporate the sub- 
organisms of the family, the vocations, the state, and 
humanity into the universal, spiritual organism — that is, 
to lend them organic significance in the only way in which 
it is possible to do so (vide supra), by treating them as 
included in the unity of the infinite plurality which alone 
is the true organism. 

The point has now been reached where a brief answer 
may be given to the question at the head of this paper: 
The Eelation of the Moral Ideal to Reality. The ideal 
is real, morally speaking, in so far as it supplies the motor 
force for the development of distinctive personality 
along the lines just sketched. The moral ideal is real 
in so far as it supplies the basis for the conception of 
worth (of the potential nature the presence of which we 
postulate in every man), and for the unfolding of that 
worth through the series of reactions just described. 
The moral ideal is real in so far as from it is derived the 
impulse to organize our lives. To ethicize and to or- 
ganize are synonymous terms. Conscious organization 
implies the idea of organism as a pattern; the idea of 
organism and the rational ideal are identical. 
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If this paper had not already surpassed the usual 
limits, I should have liked to dwell on certain other prac- 
tical corollaries from the ethical system here presented. 
But at least the brief mention of a few may be permitted. 
For instance, in the exposition of the fraternal relation, 
the emphasis will be on the difference, rather than on the 
sameness, — the tie of consanguinity between brothers is 
an opportunity afforded by nature for the earliest pos- 
sible adjustment of the unlike to the unlike. 

In the doctrine of friendship, in contrast to the Pytha- 
gorean, Aristotelian, Kantian, and Emersonian treat- 
ment of the subject, the emphasis will be on the office of 
the friend, by insight, to divine the latent, unexpressed 
worth of the friend, rather than on the reciprocal inter- 
play of excellences already achieved. 

In regard to the love of enemies, there will be a special 
extension of the commandment to one's intellectual ene- 
mies: — that is, recognition of the obligation to endeavor 
to understand and do justice to writers and thinkers 
from whose views one is by temperament repelled. 

In regard to self -discipline or moral asceticism (in the 
literal sense), it goes without saying that every ethical 
system will accentuate certain kinds of preliminary train- 
ing, rather than other kinds, and will stress certain types 
of spiritual suffering, rather than others. The prelimi- 
nary training here required is positive, rather than sup- 
pressive. The spiritual suffering is that involved in 
mental, as well as volitional, shortcoming. We remain 
ignorant of that central distinctive self, the idea of which 
never ceases to haunt us, which to use a Kantian ex- 
pression is never gegeben, but always awfgegeben. We 
remain ignorant of the true self of others. We remain 
ignorant of the interior complexities of other callings 
which yet we are to promote. We are and remain utterly 
ignorant of those vast, outlying regions of the infinite 
organisms that envelop the puny human groups in which 
and through which we live. The weight of the totality 
pressing upon us as infinitesimal, fractional parts is the 
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tragic element of our existence, the source of the tragic 
spiritual pain. The consciousness that, — fractional and 
infinitesimal though we be, — we are none the less indis- 
pensable members, is the sublimely reconciling thought 
that has 'healing in its wings.' 

The following also must be stated before I close. 

The ethical end includes all other ends whatsoever. 
It is not confined to one aspect of life, that commonly 
called 'social.' It is truly social, but as such, organic, 
and, as organic, all-inclusive. 

The ethical life is the life of highest freedom and 
unhindered exercise of faculty. It does not manifest it- 
self in obedience to rigid, hard-and-fast rules; but in- 
forms and ever seeks to transcend these rules by revert- 
ing to the principle from which they are derived. It is 
highest freedom because it is the utterance of the highest 
faculty in man, the rational faculty in the ideal field of 
its infinite extension. 

The life of man, ethically viewed, is not to be de- 
scribed by the simile of a hill, along the upward slope 
of which man travels until he reaches the middle period 
of life, whereupon he descends the downward slope until 
he falls into the ditch at the bottom. The life of man, 
ethically viewed, is to be likened to a series of terraces, 
one rising above the other, the wayfarer ascending to 
higher and higher levels as his relations to others ramify, 
as the reactions become more and more complex and 
significant, until at the end he passes into the unknown 
from the summit: — as Emerson passed out of the sight 
of Carlyle, who stood at the threshold of his cottage and 
saw his friend ascending a hill before his door, saw him 
reach the top, and thus disappear. 

It also follows from this as a distinctive feature of the 
organic ethical system that the ethical code will not be 
a horizontal code, — the same duties for persons of all 
ages, — but, as it were, a vertical code. The successive 
periods or stages of life are to be carefully studied as 
to their ethical requirements, as to the successive contri- 
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butions toward the growth of distinctive personality to 
be expected in each, the ethical note to predominate in 
each, the pecnliar ethical lesson to be acquired in each. 

And finally, as to the outcome of it all, as to the fu- 
ture? Is it an earthly millennium, is it the realization of 
the ideal, to which we are to look forward! Not the 
realization of the ideal, is our earthly goal, but the reali- 
zation of the reality of the ideal. To the rational nature, 
only the rational can be real. The data of sense are real 
to us so far as they are rationalized. They can never be 
wholly rationalized. There always remains an irreducible 
residuum of the irrational. But the mind will not there- 
fore relinquish its demand for the real as rational, and 
the rational as real, a demand founded at bottom on the 
belief of the mind in itself. Ethically, the rational ideal 
manifests its reality in so far as it proves itself to be an 
actual motive force in conduct, in so far as there is that in 
man's nature which responds to his ideal of his nature. 

As the human race advances, as the animality in it be- 
comes more quiescent, this kind of response becomes 
more frequent. Also, the meaning of the ideal, its im- 
plications, are made more and more explicit through at- 
tempted applications, and in this way the reality of the 
ideal is realized. By realizing the reality of the ideal, 
I understand realizing the force and the content of it. 

At the beginning of his ' ' The Religion in Greek Litera- 
ture," Lewis Campbell quotes a remark of Tennyson's, 
made in answer to one who had said, "My chief desire is 
to leave the world happier than I found it." Tennyson 
answered, "My chief desire is to gain a new vision of 
God." The purpose of human life, taken both individu- 
ally and collectively, may be stated in analogous fashion, 
from the standpoint of the organic ethical conception. 
It is to get new vision ! Not sterile, contemplative vision, 
but such as prompts new activity in consonance with it- 
self, the new activity to lead to newer vision, and this 
again to renewed activity, and so on without end. 

Columbia University. Felix Adler. 



